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G. SPENCER BROWN AND PROBABILITY 
A CRITIQUE BY CHRISTOPHER SCOTT 


PROBABILITY AND SCIENTIFIC INFERENCE. By G. Spencer Brown. 
London, Longmans, 1957. 154 pp. I5s. 


Mr Spencer Brown’s book illustrates a new method of attack on the 
validity of the evidence for ESP and PK. The assessment of the 
experiments 1s performed by a statistical analysis founded on Proba- 
bility Theory. Mr Brown seeks to prove that there is something 
seriously amiss in our statistical calculations. He asserts the calculus 
of probabilities that is used, not only in psychical research, it should 
be noted, but in many other branches of science, can produce entirely 
erroneous conclusions. If his assertion is true then obviously the 
bottom is knocked out of much of what parapsychology has produced 
with so much painstaking effort. Hence it was felt that Mr Brown’s 
theories should be examined in detail and that 1s our excuse 
for printing so long a critique in these pages.—ED. 
“Tuis is an attractively written book which is a pleasure to read. It 
contains three serious arguments and a little conventional philo- 
sophy; the rest is, almost without exception, either erroneous, 
irrelevant or frivolous. 

I shall begin by briefly describing the three serious arguments. 
I shall then discuss the errors, irrelevancies and frivolities in that 
order, then return to tackle seriously the serious arguments, and 
finally make some general comments on the Spencer Brown inter- 


vention in psychical research. 


Three serious criticisms of random number sequences 
1. Brown has noticed that the main published random number 
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sequences } are known to have been edited before publication in 
order to rid them of certain non-random features. He argues that 
such editing will in general be necessary, yet that its occurrence 
makes such sequences non-random, and thereby invalidates the 
use of the standard tests of significance. 

2. Some random number sequences have been produced by 
randomizing machines, and in most of these advantage has been 
taken of the unpredictability of human behaviour when analysed 
for very small or microscopic variation. Brown asserts that human 
behaviour can in fact be regular enough to defeat such a machine. 
He suggests that this has often occurred, and that it accounts for 
the observed anomalies in random sequences, besides the pheno- 
mena (or some of them) of experimental psychical research. 

3. Brown produces evidence to show that so-called random 
numbers do not, in fact, fit at all well with the predictions of 
classical probability theory. 


Errors 


1. Brown draws a useful distinction (pp. 48-9) between two 
meanings of the word ‘random’. One necessary property of a 
random sequence is that one should never be able to tell what is 
going to come next. This property Brown calls ‘primary random- 
ness’. A second property which is often important is that the 
sequence, once produced, should contain no observable pattern or 
regularity. ‘This property he calls ‘secondary randomness’. For 
the reader’s convenience I shall replace Brown’s rather uninfor- 
mative terms by ‘unpredictability’ and ‘disorderliness’ respectively, 
Now Brown claims that not only can neither of these properties be 
inferred from the other, but they are ‘ultimately incompatible’. 
His proof of this is erroneous. 

He argues : suppose the sequence is known to be disorderly to a 
degree which lies within a known limit. Then the sequence may 
at some stage come near to this limit, and when it does the know- 
ledge that it will not overstep the limit provides knowledge of what 
will come next, and this vitiates its unpredictability. Later (p. 
62), by an adaptation of the well-known ‘paradoxical announce- 
ment’ (about the fire practice which is known to be unpredictable 
yet known to be due in the next week), he is able to show that the 
argument applies even if the sequence never in fact comes near its 
limit or bound. Now the absurdity of this argument should be 
fairly apparent. There is nothing to prevent a sequence being 
both disorderly and unpredictable ; all that Brown has shown is 
that a person who knows within what limits it is disorderly may not 

Those of Fisher and Yates, eco and Babington Smith, and Rand 
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find it wholly unpredictable. But this is merely to state that a 
modicum of knowledge about X is incompatible with complete 
ignorance of X—which is no sort of proof that the truth of certain 
propositions about X (X is disorderly) is incompatible with com- 
plete ignorance of X (X is unpredictable). 

The most that can be legitimately said is that a knowledge of the 
limits to the disorderliness of the sequence, and a knowledge of the 
fact of its unpredictability for the person possessing the former 
knowledge, together lead to a contradiction. Thus a person who 
knows what tests for disorderliness the sequence has passed must, 
for logical consistency, be prepared to entertain the possibility 
that he may, at some point, be able to predict a term in the 
sequence. Once he has made this admission, the regress in the 
‘paradoxical announcement’ disappears, and the sequence will lose 
its unpredictability for him only in the unlikely event that it comes 
up against its limit at some time. 

Thus unpredictability and disorderliness are not incompatible 
(‘ultimately’ or anywhere else). A knowledge of the limits to 
disorderliness is incompatible with a guarantee of unpredictability 
for the person possessing this knowledge; in practice, however, 
unpredictability will nearly always occur, even for this person. 

2. Following on from this argument, Brown concludes (p. 63) 
that ‘there can be no limit to the possible variation of a probability 
series’. As we have seen, he should have said ‘no limit can be 
known’—and even this is not quite true. Granting him this, 
however, he goes on to make the following argument : 

Consider ‘criteria for the truth of’ the proposition that a certain 
class of event has probability p. Suppose we are collecting 
evidence cumulatively, and when we have collected an amount x 
let the best estimate of the probability, based on a frequency 
count, be f(x). 

Then (1) there must be some value of x for which the estimate 
is correct, i.e. f(x)=p. But also, since ‘there is no limit to the 
possible variation of a probability series’, (2) there must be some 
value of x for which the estimate is incorrect, or {(«)4p.1 

But (1) and (2) are also criteria for the truth of the proposition 
that the event ‘has the probability not-p’ (sic). 

Thus the same criteria apply for the truth of two contradictory 

propositions, which is paradoxical. 


1 In terms of symbolic logic, Brown seems to fluctuate between 
(Ax) f(x) #p 
and the stronger assertion 


(p’) [o<p’<1.23 . (ax) f(x) =p’). 
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We can afford to ignore the minor ambiguities here, but there is 
one that is important: note that the expression ‘criteria for the 
truth of’ is imprecise. Actually these criteria are at the most 
necessary ; they certainly are not sufficient. But once this is ad- 
mitted the whole paradox dissolves, for there is nothing paradoxical 
about the existence of common necessary conditions for two 
mutually incompatible hypotheses. (Consider, for example, the 
hypotheses xa and «<a. A necessary condition for both is that 
x is a real number, or x?>0.) 

3. In Chapter XI Brown uses a remarkable argument to prove 
that there is no point in amassing a p-value from an experiment 
below 10~ in nearly all cases, or 10~% at the outside. His reason 
is that in practice we are not likely to repeat an experiment more 
than 100 times, or 1,000 times at the outside. The situation would 
be different, he says, if we were a longer-lived animal. 

Perhaps the easiest answer to this is to ask what p-value should 
be aimed at by a man who knows that he is working on his last 
experiment, after which he will retire from the scientific life. 
Apparently Brown’s answer would be 1 or 4 or thereabouts. 

While it does seem to be true that an estimate of the number of 
experiments or re-analyses of existing data that we or any of our 
successors are likely to do or have done in the past, is relevant to 
the p-value we aim for, it is surely obvious that there are other 
relevant factors too. Very roughly, our aim must be to achieve a 
p-value which is still small enough to convince anyone when it has 
been multiplied by all the experiments and re-evaluations, past 
and future, that will ever have occurred. Since the future has no 
known limit there need be no limit to our ambitions over p-values. 

There are moments when Brown seems to suggest that very low 
p-values are not merely worthless but meaningless, because 
experimentally unverifiable. I shall discuss this below under 
‘Frivolities’. 

4. Chapter X is mainly devoted to proving some mathematical 
theorems about a type of pseudo-random sequence. I shall be 
dealing with these under ‘Irrelevancies’, but we may note here 
an error in one pair of theorems. Thus the Theorems of Selections 
on pp. 75-6 are not true as stated. They would be true if the word 
‘variance’ were replaced by ‘absolute variance’, as defined on p. 
77. Also, on p. 76 there is a misprint in the line following formula 


2 
(6). Here (x re 5) should read (x ~ ) . 
m w 


Trrelevancies 


Irrelevance is perhaps a subjective concept. To my mind the 
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first five chapters of Probability and Scientific Inference have very 
little relevance to the main thesis of the book (which I take to be the 
inadequacies of classical probability theory as an account of the real 
-world). But another reader might find them useful. At any rate, 
they provide a very readable, if wandering, introduction to some of 
the philosophical puzzles which lie at the root of scientific method. 

Chapter X, however, is irrelevant in a much more precise way, 
and in two quite separate respects. 

This is a chapter devoted to proving that a certain class of biased 
sequence of finite length can behave, in certain important respects, 
like an unbiased random sequence of infinite length. Such biased 
finite sequences are called ‘critical’. 

The mathematical discussion is launched by the statement : 
‘It is our task therefore to examine (a) how inaccurate (the 
ordinary probability calculations) are, and (6) what, if anything, 
we can do to improve them.’ Brown does not make it very clear 
how the rest of the chapter contributes to these aims. Task (a), 
indeed, is never attempted (except on a purely empirical basis) 
anywhere in the book. More is said about task (5), however, in a 
later chapter where Brown suggests (p. 93) that in constructing 
random sequences we should reject all sequences except those 
which are observed to be nearly critical. Roughly, then, the 
purpose of this chapter is to show how, although infinite random 
sequences, on which classical statistics is based, do not exist, we 
can still use classical statistics without serious error by taking 
advantage of the ability of critical sequences to mimic the genuine 

_ infinite random sequence. 
Now I shall show, for Brown’s ‘theorem of matching’ : 


(i) That Brown has proved the wrong theorem—in the sense that 
the situation envisaged by this theorem does not correspond 
to the actual way in which random sequences are used. 

(ii) That the ‘right’ theorem—that is to say the equivalent of 
Brown’s theorem but modified to make it correspond to reality 
—happens to be false. 

(iii) That quite apart from all this the properties in which critical 
sequences are proved by Brown to mimic infinite random 
sequences are not important properties. 


For simplicity of nomenclature let us use an ESP experiment 
as model. The same principles will apply whatever the model. 
Brown has proved the wrong theorem. Brown has made a com- 
mon mistake in misunderstanding the logical basis of the evalua- 
tion of ESP experiments and the like. The rationale of such 
evaluation is that the material not provided by the officially random 
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source is regarded as given, even if its causal status is that of an 
effect rather than a cause. Thus, in evaluating an ESP experi- 
ment the guesses are regarded as given, and the evaluation answers 
the question : how likely was it that a random source having no 
causal relationship to the guesses would have given us as good a fit 
with the guesses as was in fact observed? ‘To answer this by 
classical probability theory we consider the actual target sequence 
as one of all possible target sequences of the same length, and ask 
how many of these would have scored as successfully. Now 
Brown wants to consider the target sequence as critically biased, 
and therefore takes the target sequence as given. He then con- 
siders the actual guess sequence as one of all possible guess 
sequences, and his theorem is based on the resulting matching— 
of one critically biased target sequence against the set of all 
possible guess sequences. This, of course, gets us nowhere ; the 
only purpose in considering the set of all possible guess sequences 
would be to use the assumption that they were all equally probable, 
and this would be patently absurd (no percipient is equally likely 
to say Oo101101 and cc000000). Brown’s theorem is not false, it is 
merely useless. We can, of course, turn it around and apply it 
with target for guess and guess for target ; it will then still be use- 
less but in a much less radical sense: the trouble now is that the 
theorem deals with experiments in which the guess sequence is 
critically biased. Unfortunately the guess sequence cannot 
easily be manipulated, and it would hardly be reasonable to subject 
it to randomness tests to reject aberrant runs. Brown rightly sees 
that for practical purposes we want to consider a critically biased 
target sequence, but unfortunately the theorem he proves will not 
work that way. 

The theorem required. ‘The theorem we want, which is a sort 
of mixture between Brown’s theorem of selections and his theorem 
of matching, would seem to be (roughly) the following : 


If the set [S] of all subsequences of length m selected from a 
parent sequence of critical bias is matched against any given 
sequence 2 of length m, the variance of the matching score is equal 
to that which would be obtained by matching against & the set of all 
possible sequences of length m. 


With 2 totally unspecified it is obvious that such a theorem makes 
extravagant claims, and in fact it is easily shown to be false by a 
counter example (if, for example, »' is maximally biased the theorem 
degenerates into a version of Brown’s ‘General Theorem of 
Selections’ with one critical element instead of two, and this is 
clearly false in general). 
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Critical sequences only trivially resemble infinite random sequences. 
The full statement of Brown’s general theorem of matching is the 
following : 


If the set of all the series of a given length, scope and bias with 
respect to at least one of two given elements is matched against a 
series in which these two elements are critically and oppositely biased 
then the absolute variance of the matching scores is equal to the 
variance of the scores for the set of all possible matching arrange- 
ments of series of this length and scope. 


The reader who recoils from this formidable statement has sound 
instincts. Notice that the theorem does not begin to work until 
we have a series in which two elements are critically and oppositely 
biased. We then have to consider a set of series of given bias with 
respect to at least one of these two elements. Both these seem far- 
fetched requirements. More serious is the fact that the theorem 
deals with the absolute variance (i.e. the mean square deviation 
measured from what the expectation would be if the sequences 
were not biased). He states that this is ‘the relevant factor deter- 
mining an assessment of . . . statistical significance’, but he does 
not justify this assertion, and as far as I can see this is simply false. 
Is there any reason why the variance as normally defined should 
not be the relevant factor? 

Similar criticisms apply to Brown’s ‘theorem of selections’ (after 
correction of the error noted above, p. 220). It simply is not true 
that critical sequences fulfil the role of infinite random sequences 
‘in the case of some important functions’. The functions in 
question are trivial. 

Incidentally one important function which Brown somehow 
omits to mention is the expectation itself. This is, of course, quite 
different for a critically biased sequence and an infinite random 
sequence. However the difference causes no trouble as it is easily 
computed. 

Chapter X on critical sequences + is none too easy to follow, and 
the reader who is not fluent in mathematics is perhaps in some 
danger of being intimidated by it. The following explanation of 
what it is about in terms familiar to psychical researchers may 
therefore be useful. 

It is well known that where an ‘open’ pack (a finite random 
sample from a theoretical infinite pack) is used the distribution of 
hits is binomial, while for a closed pack (finite length, with a given 


1 Brown uses the term series where I use sequence. Strictly speaking 
sequence is correct ; a series is a sequence with plus signs between the 
terms. 
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number of each symbol) the distribution is that given by Stevens 
(12). Now in a sense Brown is saying that there is no such thing 
as an infinite pack so that we should always use the finite (Stevens) 
theory. He then tries to find the conditions under which Stevens 
and the binomial give the same variance. 

This statement of the issue has the added advantage of showing 
us at once how Brown could have accomplished his task (2)— 
examining how inaccurate the ordinary probability calculations 
are—and leads us conveniently to a discussion of the essential 
frivolity of Brown’s book. 


Frivolities 

When I say that Brown is frivolous I certainly do not mean to 
complain that he is flippant, or that he illustrates his argument 
with frivolous examples. Many philosophers talk about lepre- 
chauns, fire practices and tea-cups, and to criticize them on that 
score would indeed be frivolous. 

Brown is frivolous in a much more serious sense. Again and 
again in this book he raises a matter, or puts forward a hypothesis, 
which he then fails to follow through. He constantly stops short 
of examining the detailed consequences of what he is saying. 
There is, in fact, a superficiality, a lack of thoroughness about this 
book which (I predict) will lead philosophers and statisticians to 
refuse to take it seriously. 

I shall demonstrate this in the only possible convincing way, by 
following up his arguments myself and showing that they rapidly 
lead to results which, if Brown had known them, must have led 
him to alter his conclusions. 

A good example of frivolity is Brown’s treatment of critical 
sequences. It will be recalled that he begins this by setting him- 
self two tasks : (a) to examine how inaccurate the ordinary prob- 
ability calculations are, and (b) to examine what, if anything, we 
can do to improve them. Now as we have seen, a problem very 
similar to Brown’s was tackled by Stevens—but Stevens, not being 
frivolous, dealt with it by giving the exact answer to task (a). 
Actually the Stevens case is a particular case (the least favourable 


possible) of what Brown wanted to examine.!_ Why did he not, 


then, either generalize Stevens’ approach, or, if this should prove 
impossible, pursue his task (a) by using the fact that the Stevens 
method gives an upper limit to the errors with which Brown was 


concerned? ‘This would have given us some useful information — 


* In the Stevens case the ‘parent sequence’ and ‘subsequence’ are of 
equal length. For a given length of the parent this clearly maximizes 
the departure from the classical binomial case. 
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about the magnitude and practical importance of the errors arising 
from bias. 

As a single example of what he might have discovered from such 
a policy I will instance the following : 


The effect of elementary bias on the variance is maximized under 
the following conditions: (i) the whole of the parent sequence ts 
used; (ti) the target sequence is so biased that all but two of the 
symbols never appear at all, and these two appear with equal 
frequency; (11) the guess sequence is similarly biased. Under these 
extravagantly unlikely conditions, and provided the sequence 1s not 
very short, the error in the S.D. from using ‘the ordinary proba- 
bility calculations’ is, for a 5-symbol sequence, just over 25 per cent. 


I do not think it is unreasonable to claim that, as a contribution 
to task (a), this statement is of more value than anything in Brown’s 
chapter on critical sequences. It is also more damning to the 
suggestion that his theoretical criticisms have any practical 
importance. 

There is a similar superficiality about his approach to task (b)— 
how to improve the accuracy of probability theory applied to 
random numbers—here, perhaps, with even less excuse as the 
matter has been aired in public twice in direct relation to Brown’s 
thesis. ‘Thus Mayne (6) and myself (11) have independently drawn 
attention to the existence of arithmetical routines for obtaining 
sequences as free from certain types of bias as may be desired, 
starting from the output of a biased randomizer. ‘True these 
methods have some limitations, yet they obviously contribute to 
the solution of task (b) and they are certainly capable of develop- 
ment. Why did Brown not attempt this development? Why does 
he not even mention that these methods exist? 

We shall be discussing two further and even worse instances of 
this type of frivolity when we come to examine Brown’s serious 
criticisms. Yet another instance we have already mentioned : 
that Brown, though devoting an elaborate chapter to the effect of 
bias on the variance, says nothing at all about its effect on the 
expectation. 

In his Preface Brown explains (p. vi) that the task of this book 
is analysis ; synthesis is to follow later. Is this intended to justify 
the superficiality of his exposition? Ifso I do not think the excuse 
can be allowed, for it is not the subtleties or refinements that he 
omits but the first steps, the obvious checks. It is legitimate to 
put forward tentatively a theory which has not yet been properly 
elaborated if the purpose is to solicit discussion. But Brown’s 
theory has now been discussed for nearly five years ; the time has 
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come for a proper and detailed exposition. For Brown to continue 
to refuse it is surely frivolous. 

It may be objected that the examples I have cited are those which 
would appeal to the practical statistician, but that Brown is not 
primarily a practical man but a philosopher, and what seems im- 
portant to him will be something other than the detailed applica- 
tion of his theories. I shall therefore end this section by quoting 
some examples of his philosophical frivolity. 

On p. 110 he writes : 


Small probabilities used as significance criteria are supposed to indicate 
demonstrable repeatability. But the trouble with psychical research 
results is that their repeatability never turns out to be a function of their 
significance. ‘They comprise, in fact, the most prominent empirical 
reason for beginning to doubt the universal applicability of classical 
frequency probability. 


Now this is false. Small probabilities are not ‘supposed to 
indicate demonstrable repeatability—though they often do. They 
are supposed to indicate a causal relationship, and this relationship 
may well be one which does not allow ‘demonstrable repeatability’. 
Examples are easy to find, and the matter has been discussed at 
length by Wassermann (13). Brown knows of Wassermann’s 
discussion ; it is possible that he disagrees with Wassermann, but 
even if he does he must surely agree that his own formulation 
requires some degree of elaboration or justification. Yet he baldly 
states that small probabilities are supposed to indicate demonstrable 
repeatability without any defence of the statement and without 
reference to Wassermann’s or anyone else’s criticisms.’ This seems 
to me frivolous, at least in the sense of irresponsible. 

A frivolity of a rather different kind occurs in Chapter XII. 
Here Brown quotes a theorem of Bernoulli to the effect that, if the 
probability of an event is p, then the frequency-count estimate of 
this probability can be made as likely as we please to come within 
any given range of p, however small, by taking enough trials. Now 
he points out that in practice p is never known, and says that any © 
a priori estimate of p is effectively certain to be wrong, even if by 
a very small amount.!_ However small this error, enough trials 
will show it up. Therefore: if the probability of an event is first 
estimated as p, then the frequency-count estimate of the proba- 
bility can be made as unlikely as we please to come within any 
sufficiently small range of p (for we only have to take this range as 

Even this is not true. It is quite possible that the world is the sort of 
place where probabilities for certain types of system tend to take simple 


values, like } or $ exactly. If so then our a priori estimate may have a 
finite chance of being exactly right. 
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smaller than the error in our initial estimate). This latter state- 
ment is introduced by Brown with the words: ‘So in a practical 
interpretation of Bernoulli’s Theorem, the contrary holds.’ 

Now this is altogether frivolous. ‘The second theorem is in no 
sense the contrary of Bernoulli’s Theorem ; the most that can be 
said is that it sounds like the contrary of Bernoulli’s Theorem to 
someone who is not listening carefully. 

Brown goes on to conclude that the concept of a ‘true proba- 
bility’ required by Bernoulli’s Theorem is ‘metaphysical and there- 
fore uninterpretable’. “Thus’, he says, ‘totters the whole edifice 
of Bernoullian probability’! This seems to be because Bernoullian 
probability requires a concept which we cannot observe with per- 
fect accuracy in anything short of an infinite number of trials. 
But the same is true of electromagnetic theory and the velocity of 
light, or of practical trigonometry and the point. At this rate there 
will be very few disciplines not tottering by the time Brown has 
finished. 

Of course the fallacy lies in Brown’s hyper-operationalist view 
that it is meaningless (or irrelevant or useless) to talk about things 
that cannot be observed. This strange attitude erupts constantly 
throughout the book—as for example when he dismisses very small 
probabilities as unverifiable, or when he tries to confuse us about 
the difference between a change in our account of the world and a 
change in the world. This is the verification principle run wild. A 
theory is not a construct whose every element is entailed by the 
observations ; a good theory is a simple story which, if true, would 
explain the observations. A good theory may therefore contain 
elements which have no direct observational interpretation.+ 


Random numbers doctored before publication 


We now come to Brown’s more serious criticisms. The first of 
these is that the published random numbers have been doctored 
before publication, and are therefore not properly random. ‘This 
is certainly true, but it is instructive to examine the importance of 
this error in exact terms. 

Suppose then we set a randomizer to work and when it has pro- 
duced a long enough sequence we test the sequence for randomness 
(it does not matter what test we use). Suppose we decide that, if 
the test shows the sequence to deviate from expectation with a 
p-value less than a certain value p,, then we will reject the sequence 
and start the process again. Then, out of all the theoretically 


1 Typical of these are the ‘point’ type concepts, where strict operation- 
alism would require very small ranges, constantly shrinking as our know- 
ledge grows. 
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possible sequences of the given length, we have excluded by decree 
a proportion py. 3 BS 

Suppose we then use a sequence produced in this way in some” 
experiment, and, ignoring the fact that it has been doctored, 
obtain a p-value of p, for the experimental result. This value is 
supposed to mean that, of all the sequences we might have used, a 
proportion p, would have given at least as good a score in the 
experiment as the one we did use. What is the maximum error in 
p2 from ignoring the doctoring of the sequence? or 

If p,; <p, clearly the maximum error in one direction will arise 
if all the p, rejected sequences are included in the p, sequences 
which would have scored better, and in the other direction if none 
of them are. Thus, if pj is the correct value of p., we have : 


p 2 P 1 <i Ds < Pp 

I-pi I-pi 
(If p1>p2 the expression on the left may be replaced by zero.) 
Normally we are concerned with small values of p,, and the 
second inequality shows that the true value is never more than 
1/(1—p,) times the calculated value. In practice p, is unlikely to 
be greater than 4, so that the error in ignoring the doctoring of 
random sequences is then certainly not more then 25 per cent in 
the final probability. None but the most tentative conclusions are 
going to be altered by an error of this magnitude. 

The error in the other direction can, in percentage terms, be 
much larger; in other words the result may in reality be much 
more significant than the calculated p-value suggests. But this 
again is of very little practical importance: I know of no investi-— 
gator who has drawn positive conclusions from the unexpected 
rarity of significant results. The most serious risk (and I do 
not think it is a very great one) would seem to be of our 
missing a positive result when it does occur. This is precisely 
the opposite kind of error to what Brown has been warning us to 
expect. 

The above argument completely disposes of Brown’s first serious _ 
criticism as of any practical importance, and it makes nonsense of 
his attempt to explain the observed peculiar behaviour of random 
sequences as a consequence of their having been sieved through - 
tests of randomness before publication. Further, my argument 
here is basically a very simple one, yet nothing of the sort appears" 
in Brown’s book: there is no attempt to estimate the error that 
could arise from the source discussed, although one might have 
expected this as the obvious first step. If such an estimate had 
been made Brown would have found it necessary to re-write much — 
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of his book ; that it was not made is surely the worst example of 
frivolity that we have yet encountered. 

Behind all this there does remain the question (now shown to be 
-academic, but none the less interesting for that) of why random 
numbers are doctored before publication. Why is it desirable for 
random numbers to be not only random but also disorderly? 
(Randomness does not, of course, guarantee disorderliness, though 
in a long sequence seen as a whole it makes it very likely.t) Brown 
does not discuss this adequately in this book, though, if I under- 
stand him rightly, he has hinted at the correct answer elsewhere 
(5). Briefly, I think the answer is that as far as probability theory 
is concerned random numbers should be taken as they come, 
whether disorderly or orderly ; but when we have got our signifi- 
cant result and have finished with probability theory it then be- 
comes useful that the numbers should have been disorderly, as 
well as random. At this stage we have to choose between various 
alternative hypotheses to account for the experimental result, and 
if the numbers were very orderly we find certain essentially un- 
interesting, or unwanted, hypotheses becoming uncomfortably 
plausible. The present review is perhaps not the place to discuss 
this in greater detail. It is clear at any rate that those who have 
doctored random numbers have been deliberately selling a little 
randomness to buy a useful amount of disorderliness. ‘There is no 
objection to this as long as we can set a limit to the resulting error, 
and this we can easily do. 


Randomizers vitiated by regularity in the operator 

Brown’s second serious criticism relates to sequences produced 
by a certain type of randomizing device in which advantage is 
taken of the irregularity of human behaviour when analysed for 
very small or microscopic variation. He asserts (p. 103) that: ‘It 
is known that behaviour patterns of great regularity can take place’ 
—though they are not under voluntary control. These ‘will 
eventually become apparent as a regularity in the sequence of 
numbers produced’. 

It should be noted first that this criticism does not apply to 
numbers produced by a mathematical procedure, such as those of 
Fisher and Yates and those used in most of Soal’s work. It is 
strange that Brown never mentions this ; it seriously reduces the 
force of his argument, especially since neither Brown nor anyone 
else has ever reported any systematic differences between the 
behaviour of sequences produced mathematically and physically. 

1 Good (6) has shown that an infinite random sequence is infinitely 


more likely to be disorderly than orderly. 
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Secondly it is unsatisfactory that Brown does not quote the 
evidence on which he asserts the existence of behaviour patterns of 
great regularity.! If he had, we might estimate within what limits 
such regularity could occur. It seems extremely unlikely, for 
example, that it would be accurate to within less than a thousandth 
of a second. If this limit were established we should then only 
need to have the randomizer ‘rotate’ substantially faster than 1,000 
r.p.s. to ensure an adequately random sequence.* Thus, once 
again, we find that if Brown had only pursued his argument in a 
little more detail (or even given a reference) the practical problem, 
at least, could have been given a definitive solution. 

Brown seems to set some store (p. 116) in the claim that he is not 
explaining ESP results as due to non-randomness in the target 
sequence. Rather he regards the ESP experiment as, in itself, a 
typical randomizing routine, and as such subject to the aberrations 
afflicting all such routines. This argument amounts to less than 
he would like to claim, for it is a fact that if the target sequence 
were not subject to such aberrations the experimental results as a 
whole could not be. The statistics of such experiments rests on 
the assumption that the targets are random ; no such assumption 
is made about the guesses. It follows that, for his criticism to be 
valid, he must claim that regularity in the targets is responsible for 
the ‘ESP’ results (though not alone responsible, since the guesses 
have to be similarly regular). Thus his theory of hyper-regularity 
of behaviour cannot explain ESP experiments in which the target 
sequence was obtained either mathematically or from a ran- 
domizer which ‘rotated’ fast enough. At least this seems to save 
ESP. i 

But we have not disposed of the suggestion that such regularity 
may occur and may be responsible for some ESP and PK results. 
We shall have to envisage the regularity as affecting the target 
sequence and the guess sequence simultaneously and similarly. 
This might happen in either of two ways: (i) the two sequences 
are produced under circumstances which are in some respect 
similar and this common factor produces a similar type of regu- 
larity in each of them ; (ii) there are no common factors linking 


1 The nearest thing I know to evidence of such regularities is the work 
of Philpott on ‘fluctuations of mental output’. If Brown is indeed relying 
on this he will, I think, find few psychologists ready to countenance his 
conclusions. 

* The mathematical theory behind this procedure has been given by 
Wilson (16). The psychology in Wilson’s treatment is perhaps less 
satisfactory than the mathematics : he assumes that regularity is maxi- 
mized when the effort to achieve regularity is maximal. Brown more 
subtly—and more plausibly—makes the opposite assumption. 
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each particular target and guess sequence, rather there is a common 
factor linking all (or very many) sequences which are based on 
human behaviour. The former theory is very difficult to defend 
convincingly in relation to reported ES P experiments (Brown does 
not attempt it). Very often the target sequence was prepared at a 
time or place remote from that of the guess sequence, and whether 
it was or was not does not seem to affect the result. We are almost 
forced to fall back on the second theory. According to this theory 
the features which cause ESP results will cause similar results if 
any set of humanly produced random sequences are matched. 
This immediately raises the question of ESP control experiments 
—the matching of guesses against targets with which they could 
have no relation on any plausible psi hypothesis. Brown once 
(1) claimed that such experiments ‘cannot be relied upon to give 
results which are any the less curious and “significant” than those 
of the main series’. This view and its implications have been 
discussed and attacked at length elsewhere (4, 7, 8, 9, 13, 14), but 
‘Brown now makes no reference to control series in the present 
book. Yet the question is crucial to the survival of his theory of 
hyper-regularity, and the fact is that, although they are not as 
numerous as they should be, ESP control experiments as defined 
above have not been found to deviate from the predictions of 
classical probability theory. ‘Thus again ESP is saved.1 

It would be unfair to leave the subject of the hyper-regularity 
theory without a mention of one of the few places in Brown’s book 
where an idea is developed in some detail. Thus the idea that the 
operator may not be able to control his regularity, and indeed loses 
it just when he is trying hardest to maintain it, is followed up 
comparatively thoroughly. ‘Testable consequences are deduced 
and are shown to be in line with some of the data of psychical 
research. Of course, as confirmation of hyper-regularity this is 
weak evidence, for it shows merely that the factor causing the 
positive experimental results, whether hyper-regularity or ESP, 
is unstable and easily upset by changes in attitude of those involved 
in the experiment. There is no evidence of hyper-regularity as 
such. 


Anomalies in published random numbers 
Brown devotes an appendix to three examples of serious depar- 
ture from expectation among published random numbers, and one 
such example among the numbers (unpublished) used in a famous 
ESP series. This appendix will probably be the most interesting 
1 The position over control experiments for P K seems less satisfactory. 


See Nicol (10). 
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part of the book to psychical researchers, who will want to con- 
sider carefully the merits of the various possible explanations and 
to design further investigations to discriminate between them, 
Brown, however, does not seem to be interested in explanations at 
this point. His experiments are badly designed to discriminate 
between rival theories and indeed he seems concerned to show 
merely that unexpected departures from disorderliness can be 
found in allegedly random sequences. (The inclusion of his 
first example, in which the orderliness discovered is highly obscure, 
leads one to wonder whether he is concerned even about whether 
the departures are, on a classical probability basis, unexpected.) 
At any rate, he successfully demonstrates this limited thesis, and 
since this seems to be his intention it would perhaps be churlish to 
complain that he did not go further. Nevertheless the problem of 
finding the correct explanation through a careful study of the 
evidence is of interest, even if it does not interest Brown, and I 
hope to return to it in a*later article. 

It would be a pity if the defects of Brown’s other arguments 
prevented people from taking seriously the data in this appendix. 


Some general comments 

1. Purpose of the book. I shall have seriously misled the reader 
if I leave him with the impression that Brown is much concerned 
with psychical research in this book. His primary interest is 
philosophical. He devotes a good deal of attention to practical 
applications, but even among these psychical research does not 
figure prominently. 

2. What ts randomness? I have criticized Brown on some of his 
philosophical arguments without offering any constructive pro- 
posals of my own. The problem of probability is a notoriously 
awkward one for philosophers and it would be absurdly presump- 
tuous to offer to solve it here. There are, however, certain broad 
features of the solution which seem to be clear enough, and as these 
suffice to get us out of many of Brown’s difficulties they may be 
worth describing briefly. ; 

The definition of randomness is controversial. It is evident, 
however, that a random sequence must be defined so as to be 
equivalent to a sequence in which the probability of appearance of 
each symbol is at all times constant and independent of earlier 
terms. Since such a sequence might be orderly it follows that dis- 
orderliness cannot be taken as a defining characteristic of a random 
sequence. ‘Thus, while orderliness obviously gives evidence of 
non-randomness, it does not constitute non-randomness. 

The distinction between ‘primary’ and ‘secondary’ randomness 
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is useful in so far as it distinguishes between (a) what our know- 
ledge would lead us to expect the sequence to do, and (6) what the 
sequence actually does. Since these are almost certain sometimes 
to diverge, confusion of the two easily leads to a paradox. Brown 
gets his paradox not by confusing them but by assuming that they 
are both concerned in the definition of randomness, while actually 
only (a) is. 

I must repeat that this does not solve all difficulties in the 
philosophical problem of randomness and probability. It does, 
however, clarify the role of ‘secondary randomness’, or orderliness, 
and thereby resolves Brown’s central problem. 

3. Background of the present book. Brown’s criticisms of pro- 
bability, randomness and psychical research first appeared on the 
scene in an article in Nature in 1953 (1). ‘This was primarily a 
critique of the results of psychical research and based on two main 
points : the absence of adequate control series and the fact that in 
appraising PK experiments the investigators “depend solely on a 
test of significance which is valid only if the results they claim do 
not occur’. The former claim was much discussed during the 
ensuing two years (see above) ; the latter was refuted as a criticism 
of PK by Western (15) and others, and eventually Brown denied 
that he had used the argument at all (5). Neither argument 
appears in the present book. 

Brown’s criticism of the doctoring of random numbers before 
publication first appeared at the First International Conference of 
Parapsychological Studies, in Utrecht, 1953. As far as I know the 
present review is the first place where it has been seriously dis- 
cussed. His findings on critical series made their first appearance 
at the British Association in September 1954,1 and his hyper- 
regularity theory (the expression is mine) was first expounded in 
its present form at the Third London Symposium on Information 
Theory, in 1955 (papers published in 1956). One of the best 
summaries and criticisms of his position (as then held) was that of 
West (14) in July 1954. Brown responds readily to criticism with 
a modification of his position, but generally only when confronted 
with the critic ; he is liable to relapse when the pressure is removed. 
An excellent view of this process at work can be obtained by com- 
paring his address to the information theory symposium, including 
his reactions to the criticisms of Mr Mayne, with the revised ver- 
sion which constitutes Chapter XIV of the present book. His 
attitude to psychical research results is particularly unstable and 
apt to change with his audience—indeed on this subject he is not 
above gross irresponsibility (2). Incidentally he says nothing in 

1 Paper to the Mathematical and Psychological Sections. Unpublished. 
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his book which might suggest that any of his theories have ever 
been criticized. 

In the face of tactics of this kind more than one psychical 
research worker has lost patience with Brown and tried to avoid 
further controversy with him. I do not think this is wise. Psy- 
chical research is a subject which makes extravagant claims, and 
this in itself entails a duty to treat critics with special tolerance. 
That is why I suggest that this book, even if too superficial to 
interest philosophers or statisticians, should be taken seriously at 
least by psychical researchers. 
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OUR PIONEERS 
I 
MRS HENRY SIDGWICK 
By Mrs HELEN DE G. SALTER 


Among the papers of our former Editor, the late Edward Osborn, 
are some brief notes of a scheme he had in mind for printing a series 
of short biographies of the Great Men and Women of the early decades 
of our Society. We think it will be of service to a later generation of 
members to put his plan into effect. The main aim will be to include, 
apart from short biographical details, a summary of their work for 
psychical research and an attempted appraisal of its value in the light 
of modern knowledge. We are grateful to Mrs Helen de G. Salter for 
this first article on Mrs Henry Sidgwick. Professor Broad has 
promised to write later on Henry Sidgwick, Mr W. H. Salter on 
Frederic W. H. Myers and Professor Gardner Murphy on William 
ames. We hope others also can be persuaded to contribute to the 
series, which should serve to remind us not only of what our illustrious 
forerunners achieved but of what still remains to be done.—En. 


‘THERE is no one to whom the Society owes more than it owes to 
Mrs Sidgwick when we take into account her distinction, both of 
character and intellect, her amazing industry and the length of 
time, about fifty years, over which her work extended. 

Eleanor Mildred Balfour was born at the home of her parents, 
Whittingehame, East Lothian, on 11 March 1845. Her father was 
James Maitland Balfour ; her mother, Lady Blanche Balfour, was 
a daughter of the second Marquis of Salisbury. She was the eldest 
of eight children, several of whom were of outstanding ability. 
One of her brothers, A. J. Balfour, was Prime Minister of England, 
another brother, F. M. Balfour, was a biologist of great distinction 
and greater promise, who lost his life at an early age in an alpine 
accident. A third brother, G. W. Balfour, was for many years a 
Member of the Society’s Council and made important contribu- 
tions to our research. Both he and A. J. Balfour were Presidents 
of the Society, as Mrs Sidgwick was herself in 1908-9 ; she was 
also joint President of Honour with Sir Oliver Lodge in 1932, the 
year of the Society’s Jubilee. 

On 4 April 1876 Miss Balfour married Henry Sidgwick, 
lecturer and later Professor of Moral Science in the University of 
Cambridge, and one of the Society’s founders. That Mrs Sidg- 
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wick was not herself a founder is mainly due to her close connec- 
tion at the time, 1882, with another youthful institution, Newnham 
College. As Miss Ethel Sidgwick mentions in her Memoir ‘it 
was probably not thought desirable to risk associating the college 
in the public mind with what was likely to be thought a cranky 
Society’. With Newnham she remained closely associated to the 
end of her life. She was College Treasurer for many years, and 
Principal from 1892 to 1910. 

She became a Member of the Society in 1884, but her interest in 
psychical research began as early as 1874, when she was one of a 
circle of friends, including her brother, A. J. Balfour, Henry 
Sidgwick and Lord Rayleigh, who held sittings with various 
mediums alleged to produce physical phenomena. Many people 
do not now realize how wide Mrs Sidgwick’s experience was in 
that branch of psychical research. There was an occasion in later 
years when a discussion on physical phenomena arose at a meeting 
of the Society and several Members rather ‘spread themselves’ on 
the subject. After they had run on for a while Mrs Sidgwick, 
speaking very quietly, as she always did, remarked: ‘I suppose I 
have sat with more physical mediums than any of you’ ; and that 
of course was true. Her verdict on the evidence she had witnessed 
was: ‘It is not because I disbelieve in the physical phenomena of 
spiritualism, but because I at present think it more probable than 
not that such things occasionally occur that I am interested in 
estimating the evidence for them. I feel bound, however, to admit 
that by far the larger part of the testimony put forward as affording 
solid ground for a belief in them which I have been able to 
examine is of such a nature as to justify the contempt with which 
scientific men usually regard it.’ I think that would still have been 
her verdict at the end of her life. 

But it was in the mental phenomena of psychical research that 
Mrs Sidgwick’s main interest lay and in this field most of her work 
was done. Alice Johnson’s paper in Proc. XLIX gives an account 
of her published work in our Proceedings and elsewhere, and th 
list well illustrates among other qualities the industry of which t 
. have written. Whenever a Report was called for on any subject 

Mrs Sidgwick was able and willing to provide it. Only a worker 
as methodical as she was could have covered all this ground in 
addition to her other commitments : no one ever wasted less time 
than Mrs Sidgwick. Among her many contributions were the 
part she played in compiling the two early classics of psychical 
research, ‘Phantasms of the Living’, and ‘The Census of Hallu- 
cinations’, Proc. X. The report on phantasms, she supplemented 
and brought up to date in her paper in Proc. XXXIII, and her 
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long report on the psychology of Mrs Piper’s trance-phenomena, 
Proc. XXVIII is the most detailed and authoritative analysis of 
the psychological aspects of mediumship which has yet appeared. 
She also contributed to Proc. XXXIV a valuable report on Gilbert 
Murray’s experiments in telepathy. 

To all the phenomena of psychical research she brought an open 
and enquiring mind, but telepathy was the only one of these 
phenomena of which she became convinced at an early stage of her 
work. She accepted telepathy as an established fact, though she 
emphasized the importance of obtaining further evidence from 
every available source, both to convince the sceptic and to throw 
light on the telepathic process. The lines along which her own 
solution of the problem lay are indicated by her comment on a case 
of reciprocal telepathy included in her paper in Proc. XXXIII, 
p. 419: ‘I think the kind of union of minds, the thinking and 
feeling together here shown may be regarded as the type and norm 
of telepathic communication to which all other cases conform in 
varying degrees.’ 

Concerning clairvoyance I do not think she ever made any quite 
definite pronouncement, but in her Report on book-tests in sittings 
with Mrs Leonard, Proc. XXXI, she suggests that the paranormal 
faculty involved may be clairvoyant and ‘in future we may have 
to reckon with clairvoyance as a possibility’. The more recent 
evidence for clairvoyance she had of course no opportunity to 
weigh. 

Her conviction of the possibility of communication between the 

living and the dead was a slow growth. She was for many years 
very critical of such evidence as had been put forward. The early 
Piper Reports, though she did not doubt their value as affording 
evidence of knowledge paranormally acquired, she did not find 
entirely satisfying as proof of communication with the dead: she 
only said rather tentatively that this might be taken as a working 
hypothesis, and she expressed the unequivocal opinion that ‘the 
intelligence in direct communication with the sitter, whom we have 
called the control, is not, as it professes to be, an independent 
‘spirit using Mrs Piper’s organism, but some phase or element of 
Mrs Piper’s own consciousness’. 

It was in the cross-correspondences which developed in the 
scripts of ‘the S.P.R. group of automatists’ that she found what 
seemed to her a more hopeful line of enquiry. At the conclusion 
of her Presidential Address in 1908, Proc. XXII, when some work 
on cross-correspondences had already been published, she sug- 
gests that they may indicate ‘intelligent co-operation between 
other than embodied human minds, in which case we should be 
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justified in feeling that we are entering on a new and important 
stage of the Society’s work’. When in 1918 she came to write her 
paper on ‘Different types of Evidence for Survival’, Proc. XXIX, 
she had moved on a little : ‘I must admit that the general effect of 
the evidence on my own mind is that there is co-operation with us 
by friends and fellow-workers no longer in the body.’ Finally in 
1932 at the conclusion of her paper on “The History of the 
S.P.R.’ she authorized her brother, Lord Balfour, who read the 
paper on her behalf to state that ‘on the evidence before her she 
herself was a firm believer both in survival and in the reality of 
communication between the living and the dead’. 

This paper was her last contribution to our Proceedings ; she 
was then 87 years old. She died four years later, on 10 February, 
1936, when she was nearly gr. 

In her writings Mrs Sidgwick was no stylist, but there is in her 
manner of expression a simple factuality which gives to her words 
their full weight, and the reader is never left in doubt as to the 
meaning of the words. 

Mrs Sidgwick and her fellow-workers were pioneers, charting 
a tangled field. Doubtless there were errors and omissions in their 
work, which it is easy for a later generation to observe ; there have 
been notable advances in psychological knowledge in recent years. 
But the fact remains that they laid down the sound standards of 
evidence by which the Society was established and by which it has 
since been maintained. To these sound standards Mrs Sidgwick’s 
work conforms. 

So far I have dealt mainly with her work in psychical research, 
but this was by no means the only field in which she exercised her 
keen intellect. In early youth she took a special pleasure in mathe- 
matics, for which she had a great natural aptitude, and she once 
told Alice Johnson that one reason for this was because she thought 
a future life would be much more interesting if it included intel- 
lectural pursuits; pure mathematics being, one may suppose, 
‘specially adapted to a disembodied existence.’ Between 1880 an 
1882 she took part with her brother-in-law, Lord Rayleigh, in some 
important experiments in ‘the re-determination of the electrical 
standards of measurement’. Her name appears jointly with Lord 
Rayleigh’s in three papers in the Philosophical Transactions of the 
Royal Society. ‘The qualities particularly required in this work 
were accuracy and patience, in both of which she excelled. To her 
accuracy I can testify in my editorial experience ; she was a quite 
impeccable proof-reader, a rare bird! 

She was also a very capable administrator with a sound under- 
standing of finance. I have mentioned that she was Treasurer of 
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Newnham College ; like many young institutions Newnham had 
difficult financial problems in early years. Mrs Sidgwick was very 
generous to the College in gifts (as Henry Sidgwick was also), but 
of more value even than her generosity were her good judgement 
and careful control of its financial resources. She played an 
important part in promoting the higher education of women and 
gaining for them the equality of opportunity they now enjoy. 
Equality was the word Mrs Sidgwick would have stressed; a 
woman should not be given an appointment because she was 
a woman, but because she was the person best qualified to 
hold it. 

To her administrative ability the S.P.R. is also much indebted ; 
she was Honorary Editor of Journal and Proceedings from 1888 to 
1897, Honorary Secretary from 1907 to 1932, and a Council 
Member from rgor to the end of her life. To all the problems 
which beset the Society, especially in the difficult years after the 
first World War, she gave the benefit of her calm and experienced 
judgement and no administrative detail was too petty to receive 
careful consideration. I think it would be true to say that over 
a long period of years it was largely owing to Mrs Sidgwick 
that the Society weathered the various storms that threatened its 
existence. 

It was when I went up as a student to Newnham that I first came 
to know Mrs Sidgwick personally, though she had been a familiar 
figure for many years, a frequent visitor at my parents’ house. 
She was by nature a silent woman, and silence can be intimidating 
to the young. It was several years before it dawned on me that 
one could enjoy silence in her company and speak only when one 
had a mind to speak. She was reserved and undemonstrative in 
manner, but she was not cold; many people have testified to the 
warmth of her human sympathy. She could be condemnatory, 
when she thought condemnation was called for, but she was quite 
incapable of unkindness either in word or deed. 

Mrs Sidgwick was not a witty woman, and I never remember 
hearing her make anything that could be called a joke. But she 
had a quiet humour of her own. A Member of the Council was 
once expatiating on the magnificent equipment of a certain con- 
tinental centre of psychical research, ‘their wonderful Persian 
carpets’. ‘What have they besides carpets?’ said Mrs Sidgwick. 
She was also quite lacking in that negation of humour which can 
be such atrial. I should never have hesitated to talk nonsense in 
her presence, though I should not have expected her to join with 


me in my frolic. Bias 
To sum up my memories of Mrs Sidgwick—and I think most 
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people who knew her would agree with me—: her peculiar dis- 
tinction lay in the twin qualities of intellect and character. It isa 
very rare thing to find these two qualities, both of so high an order, 
so happily combined. 


APPARITION OF A DOG AND 
ITS MISTRESS 


Tue percipient in this case, Mr Lucian Landau, is an industrial 
consultant whom I met through a mutual friend. He recently told 
me the following incident which seemed to me of exceptional 
interest on account of his description of a rare type of dog, an 
all-brown Alsatian. The case also has some affinity with that 
concerning the death of a dog belonging to Rider Haggard (Journ. 
S.P.R., 11, pp. 278-90). Mr Landau gave me permission to 
report it to the Journal, though with some reluctance as he 
thought it would be considered very improbable. He also kindly 
obtained the confirmation I asked for from his friend, Mr An- 
toniadés, a business man in Geneva. Through a link with the 
business world in Geneva I know of Mr Antoniadés as a man who 
is respected and trusted by his colleagues. Mr Landau’s report is 
as follows : 


Mr Constantin Antoniadés is a friend of mine but in December 1955 
I hardly knew him, having met him only on two brief occasions during 
that year. On the second occasion we met to discuss business in a 
West End hotel on 4 November 1955. I noticed that he was very upset 
and he told me that he had recently lost his wife under tragic circum-_ 
stances. He was not a little surprised when I described her in detail. 
I had never met the lady but could see her as a shadowy figure standing 
by him. It was not a new experience for me. 

On 5 December I went to Geneva to visit him on business, travelling 
by the morning plane, B.E.A. Viscount ‘John Davis’. Mr Antoniadés 
met me at the airport and we went straight to one of his factories and 
worked hard all day. In the evening he took me to stay with himself 
and his sister at his home near Geneva. After dinner, feeling tired, I 
was shown to my bedroom. It was a comfortable room but rather warm, 
After I had turned off the radiator and opened the window it became 
pleasantly cool and airy and I was asleep almost as soon as my head 
touched the pillow. 

I woke up suddenly with the feeling that someone had entered my 
room. I had been sleeping on my right side with my face to the wall. I 
turned over and saw what I can only describe as a pool of faint light. 
It was elliptical in shape, with its longer axis vertical, and did not have 
asharp outline. I noticed that, although it appeared as light to me, it did 
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not illuminate any of the objects within the room, which was in pitch 
darkness. Within the lighted area I saw the figure of a lady whom I 
recognized as my host’s deceased wife. She seemed to smile. Next to 
her stood an Alsatian dog. His coat was brown, not the usual sable 
and black. I thought I heard a whisper, ‘Tell him.’ Then it all dis- 
appeared. The room was black. The house was silent. My luminous 
watch indicated 4.20 a.m. I was wide awake and it was some time 
before I fell asleep again. 

At breakfast I asked Mr Antoniadés whether his wife had had an 
all-brown Alsatian dog. ‘Oh, yes,’ he replied, ‘he is still alive.’ I 
expressed my surprise as I could see no sign of any animal in the house, 
and he explained, ‘No, the dog is not here. When my wife became ill I 
found it difficult to look after him and I had to give him away. He is in 
some kennels some sixty miles away from here’. I then described my 
experience of the previous night and asked if Mr Antoniadés was sure 
the dog was alive. He looked puzzled and said, ‘As far as I know he is 
alive and well.’ I asked if he would telephone to find out but the tele- 
phone at the kennels appeared to be out of order. After a busy day in 
Lausanne he tried again when we returned home in the evening. He 
got through and was informed that his wife’s dog had been destroyed a 
few days earlier. 

Lucian LANDAU 


Mr Antoniadés sent the following confirmation of the above 
account, written from his office of Colplaste S.A. : 


Whilst I cannot, of course, vouch for the personal experience of Mr 
Landau, the facts of his narrative so far as they concern me are correctly 
stated. 

He arrived in Geneva on the 5 December 1955 and stayed at my 
house four days. He slept in the room that used to be my wife’s 
boudoir. Mr Landau had never met my wife, whose death took place 
on the 10 October 1955. He did not know that she had a dog and there 
was nothing inside the house to suggest the presence of a dog. There 
was a kennel at the back of the house, which Mr Landau could not have 
seen as at no time did he go around the house. The incident, one of 
several that occurred during Mr Landau’s visit, was most remarkable 
and has remained a frequent topic of conversation. 


I enquired from Mr Landau whether there was any possibility 
that he might have seen the kennel, which might have suggested 
the idea of a dog of some kind, and he replied that he had returned 
with Mr Antoniadés after dark in very cold weather and that the 
house was built up against the side of a hill with no garden at the 
back into which, had it been summer, he might have wished to go. 
He also undertook to ask Mr Antoniadés for the exact date of the 
dog’s death and to confirm explicitly that there had been no 
photographs of it about the house. Mr Antoniadés replied that 
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the Kennels had told him over the telephone that the dog had been 
shot on 23 November. He also wrote : ‘I affirm that there was not 
any photograph of my wife with the dog or the dog alone anywhere 
in the house where Mr Landau could have seen it before the 


incident occurred.’ 
ROSALIND HEYwoopD 


REVIEWS 


SicmunpD Freup: Life and Work. Vol. III. The Last Phase. 
By Ernest Jones. London, Hogarth Press. 536 pp. 35s. 

In this last volume of his great biography the late Dr Jones 
devotes a whole chapter to ‘Occultism’ and Freud’s interest in the 
topic. The very title gives away his own bias, and he frankly states 
that the chapter would have been written differently by someone 
who accepts the evidence for psychic phenomena. He sees clearly 
that, according to one’s point of view, one might admire Freud in 
this connection for open-mindedness, or condemn him for credulity. 

Jones’s scepticism of the evidence appears to be based on a pro- 
fundity of ignorance surprising in so cultured and sensitive a 
scholar. In his brief exposition of the topic, he seems to confuse 
parapsychology with spiritualism, he shows no awareness that any 
serious experimental work has been done, and the one and only 
reference he gives is to a most unscientific work, Sixty Years of 
Psychical Research by J. K. Rinn the American magician,! pub- 
lished in 1954 in London (Rider) under the title Searchlight on 

~Psychical Research. 

Jones always regarded Freud’s interest in telepathy as a dan- 
gerous aberration. He feared that Freud might allow enthusiasm 
to get the better of discretion and associate himself publicly with 
dubious beliefs in magic, thereby bringing the psychoanalytic 
movement into disrepute and needless controversy. In this 
chapter he reveals that Freud, in spite of his powerful insight into 
such matters, retained traces of superstitition and irrational, 
magical thinking. He had odd ideas about the personal signifi- 
cance—for good or evil—of certain numbers, and sometimes he 
felt that these numbers pursued him in things like bus tickets and 
room numbers. Jones has no hesitation in lumping together 
Freud’s ideas about telepathy and his superstitious fascination for 
numbers. In support of this view he points out Freud’s vacillating 
attitude to telepathic phenomena, on one occasion accepting and 
on another sceptical, as if torn between rational considerations and 

* Reviewed by W. H. Salter, Journ. S.P.R., 36, 1951, pp. 431-8. 
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desire to believe. But one might just as well describe Freud’s 
varying attitude as scientific, in that his views swayed one way and 
_ another as new facts and experiences caught his attention. 

Undoubtedly Freud was very much attracted by parapsychology 
and personally convinced in his later years of the reality of certain 
instances of telepathy, but he allowed himself to be persuaded by 
Jones and others to eschew frank pronouncements on the matter 
in his publications. From 1911 on he was a member of this Society 
and he followed the literature keenly. He lent a sympathetic ear 
to the psychical interests of C. G. Jung and Sandor Ferenczi, but 
he drew the line at the former’s acceptance of astrology and at the 
latter’s belief in the telepathic abilities of the Elberfeld horses and 
in the dubious ‘telepathic’ performances given by ‘Professor’ 
Alexander Roth. In 1921 he wrote an essay on Psychoanalysis and 
Telepathy in which he accepted the reality of telepathy, but as a 
result of pressure from Jones and others he put it aside and it was 
not published until after his death. In the same year he remarked 
in the course of a letter to Hereward Carrington, who had invited 
him to become co-editor of a psychic journal : ‘If I had my life to 
live over again I should devote myself to psychical research rather 
than to psychoanalysis.’ The sentence was doubtless an exaggera- 
tion, dashed off in a moment of enthusiasm and later forgotten. In 
fact eight years later he wrote to George Lawton emphatically 
denying ever having made such a statement. But the enthusiasm 
‘was ever-ready to burst forth. After the publication of the Gilbert 
Murray telepathy experiments he wrote to Jones: “The strongest 
literary impression this month came to me from a Report on Tele- 
pathy Experiments with Professor Murray. I confess that the 
impression made by these reports was so strong that I am ready to 
give up my opposition to the existence of thought transference, 
although I naturally cannot make the least contribution to ex- 
plaining it. I should even be prepared to lend the support of 
psychoanalysis to the matter of telepathy.’ 

Freud was quick to suggest that when studying telepathic dreams 
and fantasies parapsychologists should try to get behind the mani- 
fest content to the psychodynamics of the event and the reasons 
for the inevitable distortions and suppressions. In this way the 
telepathic component might be sorted out more clearly. The first 
illustration of the process he himself gave was the now famous case 
of the man who dreamt his first wife had given birth to twins. In 
reality his daughter by his first wife gave birth to twins that very 
night. Freud’s interpretation was that telepathically derived 
knowledge of the daughter’s twins got caught up in the dreamer’s 
guilty fantasies about wanting to father his daughter’s baby, so 
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that the idea had to be ‘displaced’ onto the innocuous figure of his 
wife. The distortion becoming meaningful, and therefore less 
likely to be a coincidence, the telepathic interpretation became 
more plausible. 

Although some psychoanalysts share Jones’s scepticism others 
of the fraternity, like Ehrenwald, Eisenbud and Servadio, have 
followed Freud’s interest further and produced many reports of 
apparent telepathic interaction between patient and analyst. A 
convenient representation of these writers’ views is to be found in 
their contributions to Proceedings of Four Conferences of Para- 
psychological Studies, published in New York, 1957, by the Para- 
psychology Foundation. On more experimental lines, the in- 
vestigations by Dr Marabini of Bologna, reviewed in the last 
number of this Journal, carry the approach a stage further and 
indicate how the analytic method, which sounds all right in the 
patient-doctor set up, can be successfully imported into the study 
of spontaneous psychic impressions. 

The value of the psychoanalysts’ contribution to the study of 
telepathy remains open to dispute, but there is no denying that 
Freud’s suggestions stimulated much research. Unlike the 
dilettante interest in parapsychology shown by many famous per- 
sonalities, which leads to no increase in understanding except of 
their own psychology, Freud brought with him constructive ideas 
from his own special field, ideas which he sought to apply himself, 
ideas which have led to a new and interesting approach to para- 
psychological investigation. 

D. J. WeEsT 


Dors Man Survive DeatH? A Symposium edited and with an 
Introduction by Eileen Garrett. Helix Press. 204 pp. 
$3.75. 

The question is often asked, ‘What is the approach of psychical 
researchers to the problem of survival?’ This book gives a number 
of answers. It contains twenty articles, divided into four groups. 
The first, entitled Philosophy, seeks to define the problem. The 
second, Parapsychology, considers how it has been tackled by 
research. ‘The third discusses some hypotheses and the limitations 
imposed by science. The fourth gives the answers of faith 
according to the various great religions. At the end of the book are 
summaries of seven well-known case histories. 

The contributions are short and vary in what may be called 
‘solidity’. Some of them are not only informative to the general 
reader but stimulating to those who already know the subject. 
Among these are two articles in the first group. In one Professor 
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Ducasse considers briefly what kind of survival is theoretically 
possible and whether any conception which may be arrived at 
would be scientifically possible. In the other Professor H. H. 
‘Price re-states his views on the possibility of forming an intelligible 
idea of another world. 

In the research section J. G. Pratt summarizes the existing 
evidence for survival and Professor Rhine discusses what, if any- 
thing, can be done to study it in the laboratory. In the third 
section, among articles by R. A. McConnell, C. C. L. Gregory and 
others, is one by a psychoanalyst, E. K. Schwartz. This examines 
the emotional needs which might be satisfied by the experience of 
‘communication with the dead’ and the production of physical 
phenomena and it contains much food for thought. One point 
made by Dr Schwartz should be useful when framing experiments. 
‘Study of case histories’, he says, ‘supports the thesis that the pri- 
mary motivation in all paranormal experience is to communicate, 
to make contact with other human beings, when normal social inter- 

course 1s not available.’ (My italics. R. H.) 

Mrs Garrett has written an article from the point of view of the 
sensitive rather than the investigator. Asa rule sensitives seem to 
cling to some belief or mental framework in which their experiences 
seem intelligible and normal : theosophy, perhaps, or spiritualism. 
This is not hard to understand since it cannot be easy to live with 
experiences which do not fit into the pattern accepted by one’s 
fellows. But Mrs Garrett, although she accepts her psi experiences, 
does not interpret them. ‘In my mind’, she says, ‘there is no doubt 

of the reality of these communications; their cause and origin 
present the problem.’ And again, ‘Although I have seen appari- 
tions of thousands of the alleged dead and have received what 
appear to be communications from them, I do not yet truly know 
whence these communications come.’ It needs courage to hold 
such an attitude, and to remember this may help researchers to 
avoid being antagonized by the curious frameworks in which 
psychics try to make sense of their own experiences. ‘These two 
articles, one by Dr Schwartz and the other by Mrs Garrett, remind 
us once again of the incalculability of ESP manifestations. ESP 
seems to crop up in a manner and at a time that serves the pur- 
poses of nature, rather than in the fashion most convenient to 


investigators. 
R. H. 


TuERESE NEUMANN. VISIONNAIRE? STIGMATISEE? By Pierre 
Goemare. Paris, Librairie Maloine, 1958. 176 pp. 
This book is not only a very readable and lucid account of the 
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famous visionary but is of genuine scientific value. M. Goemare 
is a Catholic well versed in the history of similar abnormal physical 
manifestations associated with religion and he is also president of 
the ‘Comité Belge d’investigation scientifique des phénoménes 
réputés paranormaux’. He had reviewed in a critical but very fair 
spirit an adulatory study of Thérése by a German woman novelist, 
Luise Rinser, which has recently had an international success, and 
the ensuing correspondence with indignant supporters of the 
‘mystic’ led him to make a full re-examination of her extraordinary 
claims. Most of his arguments and criticisms will be familiar to 
the readers of Father Siwek (the American Jesuit), or of Miss 
Hilda Graef (The Case of Thérése Neumann) and, like these con- 
scientious students, he has had considerable difficulty in finding 
any evidence sufficiently well attested to be worth investigation. 
Incidentally he shows that certain anecdotes claiming miraculous 
powers of telekinesis and the transference of disease continue to be 
printed though they have been repeatedly exposed. 

Thérése’s refusal to allow any controlled investigation of the 
alleged inedia (living without eating) continues, though her 
parents, whose objections had hitherto been made the excuse, are 
both dead. Very interesting is a large-scale photograph of Thérése 
in a ‘bleeding ecstasy’ ; the appearance of the eyelids and hands 
will well repay study, but they are unlikely to affect the attitude of 
the enthusiastic believer. 

L. FAIRFIELD 


(A comprehensive account of Thérése Neumann by Dr Fairfield 
appeared in the Journal, December 1957, pp. 164-73.—ED.) 


THE MILLIONTH Cuance. By James Leasor. Hamish Hamilton, 
1957. 174 pp. 18s. 

This book does not deal with psychical research but with the 
disastrous fate of the airship, R 101, which crashed on the early 
morning of Sunday, 5 October 1930. It contains, however, ap-, 
pendices reporting trance sittings with Mrs Eileen Garrett, in 
which members of the crew who had been killed purported to 
communicate information about events immediately preceding the 
crash. The first sitting was held by Mr Harry Price on the Tues- 
day following. Whatever the actual origin of the information given 
by the purported communicators, Mr Leasor gives two reasons for 
thinking that Mrs Garrett’s method of obtaining it was extrasensory. 
She had no technical knowledge of airship construction and 
some of the points she made did not come out until the Court of 
Enquiry had sat, whereas Mr Leasor says that Mr Price sent 
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a record of the sitting to Sir John Simon and the Air Ministry 
beforehand. 

__ A few weeks later Major Oliver Villiers, who had driven Sir 
Sefton Brancker to join the R 101 on 4 October, had some sittings 
with Mrs Garrett. At the second occurred a curious little bit of 
characterization similar to those at times produced by Mrs 
Leonard. After describing the appearance of an elderly communi- 
cator the Control said, ‘He is now putting his hand into his waist- 
coat pocket and is putting a piece of round glass into his eye and 
says, ‘“Now use your intelligence’’.’ 

To Major Villiers this was typical of Sir Sefton Brancker, for 
when they had worked together he would often screw his monocle 
into his eye and exclaim testily, ‘Use your intelligence, use your 
damned intelligence.’ 

RH. 


HEALING THE Minp. By R. Connell and Geraldine Cummins. 

London, Aquarian Press, 1957. 190 pp. 12s. 6d. 

The authors are a physician, writing under a pseudonym, and 
a sensitive. They describe a series of cases of neurosis which they 
have treated with some success. 

They use ESP to trace alleged traumatic incidents in the per- 
sonal and ancestral history of the patient which they consider to 
be the nucleus of the complex. For example, a man with an 
hysterical disability of the hand following a minor injury, was told 
that an ancestor, a hundred years back, had had his hands cut off 
in a pogrom. 

Nowadays most psychotherapists have given up the exciting 
hunt after specific past traumata. These may indeed be factors in 
the development of a neurosis, but trauma-hunting is liable to 
distract the patient from the more important work of analysing his 
present unsatisfactory life pattern, in particular in so far as it 
affects the relationship between himself and his therapist. There 
are rare instances where the unveiling of a forgotten trauma gives 
lasting relief from symptoms. In this book, by contrast, such 
dramatic cures appear to be the rule. 

The medium apparently was given the patients’ case-histories. 
This may have helped her to get likely racial histories. Also, as 
well as being told the supposed nucleus of their illness, the patients 
were given heavy suggestive treatment, and advice on diet, exercise 
etc. Therefore the value of this book as a scientific treatise on this 
form of treatment is negligible. 

But supposing there is something in it? Most of the patients 
seem to have accepted the stories of their ancestral past without 
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question and with immediate relief. (Similar relief is sometimes 
experienced by people after dreams of a mythological sort which 
may come from Jung’s collective unconscious.) Perhaps these 
stories supported a needed belief in the continuity of life, implying 
a link with the future as well as with the past. 

RICHARD MEYER 


La VoYANCE M’A Appris.... By Marcel Berger. Paris, Aubier, 
1958. 219 pp. be , 

To those who know the versatility and literary taste of Marcel 
Berger this book will not come as a surprise, although to those who 
only know of the sportive prowess of the famous ‘Criticus’ it may 
seem a little strange that so active a sportsman should show himself 
so enthusiastic a student of the paranormal. For it may be said at 
once that to people who want to be more fully acquainted with the 
phenomena of clairvoyant descriptions and psychometry in France 
this book can be highly recommended. Mr Berger has had wide 
experience in this field; is personally known and respected by 
many of the leading mediums, and for some time has been much 
preoccupied with the problems involved, such as the proper 
evaluation of the results and the mechanism through which the 
phenomena are produced. 

He begins his survey by glancing at quantitative methods but, 
clearly discerning their limitations, soon passes to the qualitative 
aspect and then gives a series of examples of the different kinds of 
clairvoyance with which he intends to deal. Recognizing the 
necessity of correct appraisal, he proceeds to sketch a method of 
control before passing on in the second part of his book to examine 
the various theories and suggestions which have been advanced to 
account for clairvoyance in its varied manifestations. In a few 
brief notes he mentions in a concise and succinct manner some of 
the factors that have been thought to be important when consider- 
ing the nature of the faculty, such as the possible influences of 
heredity, sex, health, disease, continence and certain psychologic 
dispositions. He discusses the trance state, the possibility of 
inducing clairvoyance through meditation and instruction, and 
then he enters upon a more detailed account of the theory of 
‘waves’ and ‘rays’ together with what is thought about them by the 
various French writers on radiesthesia. 

The book closes with a third section, devoted to metaphysical and 
philosophical considerations, in which the writer confesses that 
one of the main reasons for writing his thesis was to convince the 
reader that clairvoyance is a fact and, being a fact, must have pro- 
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found significance in human life indicating the capacity of human 
beings in spheres as yet unrecognized. 

Although it seems somewhat doubtful if any person ignorant of 
the subject will be wholly convinced by this book, there is little 
question that it will be of very considerable interest to the well- 
informed and open-minded student. Mr Berger has given no 
detailed records, but those he does give indicate that the pheno- 
mena as presented in France are very similar to those seen in 
England, and thus the reader can fill in the gaps in the narrative 
from his own experience. Moreover, by summing up the various 
theories which are being discussed in France the author has per- 
formed a most useful service, since the literature about this aspect 
of clairvoyance in England is very scanty. What would, however, 
have made the book more valuable would have been fuller refer- 
ences to the writers quoted together with an index which, un- 
fortunately, is so often lacking in books of this kind coming from 
France. 

E. J. DINGWALL 


PaRAPSYCHOLoGy. Frontier Science of the Mind. By J. B. Rhine 
and J. G. Pratt. Oxford, Blackwell, 1957. ix, 220 pp. 
37s. 6d. 

In view of the spate of popular surveys on the field of para- 
psychology one wonders what justifies the publication of yet 
another. But this book really is different, it provides the new- 
comer with a basic, elementary textbook of experimental work. 
The emphasis is on techniques, with detailed descriptions of the 
use of cards and dice, the setting up of experiments, and the 
standard methods of evaluating results. Photographs of experi- 
mental arrangements and of specimen score sheets, and simplified 
statistical tables for evaluating at a glance the results of standard 
tests, all contribute to the vivid impact of this essentially practical 
book. 

In addition to describing methods, the authors give an up to date 
survey of the results and conclusions so far reached. At the end of 
each chapter one finds a list of references and suggestions for 
further reading. Anyone following them all through would find 
they had covered all the more authoritative reports and obtained a 
comprehensive picture of the total experimental situation. 

__ Although much of the text will seem elementary to those already 
familiar with experimental problems, the book also has value for 
the more experienced student. The opinions expressed, and the 
authors’ general approach and attitude, have behind them the 
weight of years of experience in running what is described on the 
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dust jacket as: ‘the world-center of experimental research in the 
field it covers, the Parapsychology Laboratory of Duke University.’ 
One can safely reserve one’s own opinion when reading the views 
of the many arm-chair commentators who like to write about this 
field, but when, as occasionally they do, these two authors throw 
out some general advice or suggestion, one must sit up and take 
notice. 

Of interest to the present reviewer was the opinion, frankly 
expressed at last, that: ‘A psi experimenter is one who, under 
conditions that insure he is not fooling himself, can get results. 
All others should do something they can do well.’ On the topic of 
high-scoring they remark: ‘It is, in fact, necessary for almost 
everyone to be keenly inspired to exercise his psi-ability to a 
marked degree.’ A little later, in connection with negative scoring 
(psi missing) they write: “These experiments imply that the sub- 
ject’s drive has much to do with the amount of evidence of ESP 
(size of deviation) he will give, but that quite a different set of factors 
have to do with whether the result will be one of hitting or of missing.’ 

Generalizations of this kind cannot fail to arouse disagreement 
in some workers, but what useful statements they are for anyone 
prepared to carry out experimental research and wanting hypo- 
theses to test. For this alone the book would well repay study by 
all active investigators. 

Another valuable feature is that the book is very up to date. 
For instance, English readers whose knowledge of experimental 
evidence for precognition may not have got beyond Soal’s Shackle- 
ton report, will be surprised to learn how far techniques have 
advanced in the exclusion of third-party telepathy and PK from — 
precognition tests. ‘Those who take the trouble to look up the 
references at the end of Chapter III will be further gratified to find 
the considerable amount of successful results yielded by these 
advanced techniques—particularly in the investigations of Dr 
G. L. Mangan. 

The authors still make the distinction between what they call _ 
exploratory tests’—that is techniques which omit some of the 
precautions against sensory clues, recording errors, etc.,—and 
conclusive test methods which ‘allow definite conclusions to be 
drawn with all reasonable alternatives eliminated’. There is 
danger here of frustration for the beginner if he finds promising 
positive results at first in exploratory tests, only to realize too late 
that repeat performances in conclusive tests fail to yield significance. 
It hardly makes any difference to the subject when first starting 
whether the tests are considered ‘exploratory’ or ‘conclusive’, but: 
once conditioned to particular methods he may be put off his stride 
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by the introduction of additional precautions, and the investigator 
finds himself in an impasse. I think the writers should not have 
introduced these exploratory tests into their guide without giving 
a clear warning about this common pitfall in experimental in- 
vestigation. 

In a branch of knowledge that is still so little explored one could 
not reasonably expect to agree with every view expressed in a 
comprehensive textbook. The small points of differing emphasis 
to which I have drawn attention in no way deter from the value of 
this first practical textbook for the would-be experimenter. 

At the end of the book is a list of ‘significant events in the 
development of parapsychology’. Several of these concern 
studentships and fellowships available for research in parapsy- 
chology. 


D. J. WEsT 


ITALIAN REVIEWS 

The country of Galileo has been notable for its scientific men 
—Leonardo, Galvani, Volta and Marconi spring to mind—and at 
present there is considerable vitality in the various psychical re- 
search societies there ; so perhaps members may be interested to 
have a short resumé of their activities. After the congress of 
psychic research societies at the Sorbonne in 1927 it became the 
aim of Professor Cazzamalli, who took part, to form a society in 
Italy which should be rigorously scientific. This society was 
eventually formed in 1937 with the name Societa Italiana di 
Metapsichica (S.I.M.) under his presidency and the articles stated 
that its aims ‘excluded all finality either religious or philosophical’. 
In the post-war reconstruction period there arose some disagree- 
ment among the members which resulted in two new societies 
being formed. One is stationed in Rome and is called the Societa 
Italiana di Parapsicologia (S.I.P.). It removed the above con- 
troversial words from its articles and obtained some State recogni- 
tion: it publishes a Bulletin twice yearly and has affiliated groups 
in Turin and Florence. The other party led by Professor Cazza- 
malli is stationed in Milan and Como and is called the Associazzione 
Italiana Scientifica di Metapsichica (A.1.5.M.). It publishes a 
quarterly review called Metapsichica and aims at maintaining a 
free and strictly scientific method. 

The current number of this journal (1st Qtr. 1958) contains an 
account of an elaborate experiment conducted by Professor 
Cazzamalli by means of an apparatus similar to an electro- 
encephalograph. He tried it on three types of subjects (1) normal 
persons while dreaming, (2) pathological patients and (3) sensitives 
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during trance, diviners, etc. He furnishes diagrams of the appara- 
tus together with fifty illustrations of the tapes showing the electro- 
magnetic waves at crucial places. After commenting on these 
records he propounds the theory that these waves irradiate from 
the brain and may be capable of investigating the world outside 
and putting the brain in direct relation with it, independently of 
the normal senses. If this hypothesis could be substantiated it 
would be an important contribution to psychic research, but the 
evidence so far furnished is too slender to be regarded as sufficient. 

Another very active society is called the Centro di Studi Para- 
psicologica at Bologna. Its publications are printed from time to 
time by the Turin Minerva Medica under the title of Para- 
psicologica. In the March 1958 issue of our Journal Dr D. J. 
West discussed one of the reports of Dr Marabini which had 
appeared in this publication. In the latest number (November 
1957) Dr Marabini has a closely reasoned article on the possible 
interrelation between psi faculties and physical abnormality. The 
society has weekly meetings (when the audience sometimes 
exceeds two hundred) and invites lecturers from various parts of 
Europe expressing varying shades of opinion. While it does not 
adopt an austere scientific discrimination, it does report the 
embarrassment of the audience when unscientific statements are 
put forward. ‘This society has lately obtained a substantial grant 
from the Parapsychology Foundation of New York. The president 
is Dr A. Buscaroli and the vice-presidents Drs E. Marabini and 
P. Cassoli. 

Yet another group of researchers is called the Centro di Ricerche 
Biopsichiche at Padova which, in spite of its scientific name, makes 
theistic assumptions, though it is independent of the Church. Its 
monthly review has an attractive appearance bearing the words 
‘Know thyself’ printed all over the cover. The inside contains 
many references to the christian scriptures and, on the whole, its 
contribution to the study of psychic research has so far been 
negligible. ; 

All these various publications give evidence of the vitality of 
psychic research societies in Italy, each following its own road. 

M. T. Hinpson 
J 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Sir,—Dr Chari’s criticisms (Journal, December 1957, p. 173) of 


my programmatically, announced model would be very important 
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if they were relevant. [et me state the reasons why I think that 
they are not relevant. 

_ (1) I have now almost completed one manuscript which bears 
the title: “Microcybernetics’ (‘A Study of Some Biochemically 
Controlled Automata and Their Uses as Models for the Explana- 
tion of Organismic Behaviour and of some Aspects of Morpho- 
genesis’). This study started originally a system of field 
theoretical models which I then translated into biochemical ones 
which are iso-functional. As far as I can see my models are in 
good agreement with numerous data with which they correlate and 
Dr Chari’s arguments for or against field theory have no bearing on 
this subject. Indeed, my model is not beset with the difficulties 
which apply to ‘field theory’ and Dr Chari’s arguments cannot be 
used as a priori arguments against biochemical models. 

_ (2) Dr Chari’s quotation from Weiss that ‘the field theory of 
morphogenesis is an abbreviated formulation of what we have 
observed . . . its analytical and explanatory value therefore is nil’ 
only applies to Weiss’ own definition of the morphogenetic field. 
It is well known that different authorities understand different 
things by the concept of morphogenetic ‘field’. Some (e.g. Weiss) 
consider it as a descriptive term in which case it is obviously not 
explanatory, others (e.g. J. Needham) consider it as a dynamical 
system with specifiable dynamical variables and properties. In 
this case it can have explanatory properties. Since my own defini- 
tion, which will be given explicitly in ‘Microcybernetics’, is a dyna- 
mical one it has explanatory powers. However, to use Weiss’ 
argument, which is based on a descriptive definition of ‘field’, 
against a dynamical theory is unjustified. Whether my dynamical 
model has the explanatory powers which I claim for it can only 
be judged when my book appears but it cannot be judged on a 
priort grounds as Dr Chari suggests. 

(3) My model is concerned with the publicly observable behaviour 
of organisms and the metaphysics of the ‘mind-body’ problem has 
no bearing on such models, which need only work in terms of 
physical variables since they are not concerned with private 
(subjective) experiences. Whether such models can or cannot 
encompass all aspects of reality is not relevant since models only 
deduce representations of observable facts from hypotheses and are 
not concerned with ‘realities behind appearances’. I know, of 
course, that some metaphysicians have attempted to give different 
interpretations of models, but there is no need to do this. Hence 
Pirenne’s statement does not undermine my model, since the latter 
never claims to ‘give us the whole truth about life and ourselves’. 
A model like the one I am establishing only attempts to correlate a 
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number of publicly observable phenomena and it must be judged 
by whether it succeeds in achieving such correlations and not by 
its failure to accomplish metaphysical tasks which it is not intended 
to accomplish. 

(4) Poincaré showed long ago that no theoretical model can ever 
be unique. Hence the complaint that any model must be ‘more or 
less arbitrary’ could be levelled against any theory (even quantum 
chemistry). Theoreticians can only study logical possibilities and, 
since there exists always an infinite number of possibilities of 
correlating a finite number of data or phenomena which are known, 
the process is arbitrary. Yet, from the logical possibilities, they 
must pick out the apparently most economical ones. It is always, 
on principle, possible for someone to construct simpler or more 
comprehensive models and these must then replace their pre- 
decessors. However, this lack of uniqueness and finality of 
theoretical models must not on a priori grounds restrain us from 
creating some order among phenomena by establishing at least one 
model. If Dr Chari wishes to rule this procedure out of court then 
he apparently does not appreciate the nature of modern theory 
construction. Many models have been established which had to 
be abandoned later. Thus, the first atomic model of Bohr, while 
being in good agreement with some data had to be jettisoned in 
favour of the Heisenberg-Schrédinger model. Pauli’s model of 
the spinning electron was abandoned in favour of Dirac’s model 
and so on. It could also be said that Bohr’s model was arbitrary. 
In fact any model depends on a system of hypotheses which are 
arbitrary and the only gauge of a model is agreement of the deduc- 
tions from the hypotheses with empirical data. I conclude there- 
fore that Dr Chari’s argument that ‘all attempts to establish quanti- 
tative and even qualitative agreement of the theory . . . are more or 
less arbitrary’ could be applied to any theory and is logically an 
invalid argument if it is intended to discredit any theory (or 
model). 

(5) I have also the manuscript of a second book in hand whic 
deals with psi-phenomena. Since Dr Chari has in this connection 
quoted numerous authorities on the quantum theory of fields out 
of context, let me state categorically that I fully agree with him 
that quantum electrodynamics is not in a final state. Nobody 
familiar with the facts would suggest this. However, whether 
Dirac thinks that the present field theory is ‘ugly’ or whether Born 
thinks it ‘circumvents, instead of attacking, the actual problem’ has 
no bearing on the facts that quantum electrodynamics, as it stands, 
can make many predictions which are in excellent agreement with 
experiments. It obviously (see above) cannot be claimed to be a 
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‘final’ theory since no model could be claimed to be either com- 
plete or final, but the practical successes of the theory are sub- 
stantial. Moreover, in my own theorizing, I make assumptions 
similar to those made by Planck in postulating his first model of the 
quantum theory. His model was not concerned with the detailed 
mechanism by which photons are emitted and hence is not faced 
with these difficulties. It postulates the emission of photons. 
Moreover, since my model does not use perturbation theory it is 
somewhat puzzling to see Dr Chari’s charge that my use of ‘per- 
turbation methods . . . is not at all free from difficulties’. Where 
precisely have I used perturbation methods? It would have been 
more profitable for Dr Chari to await the detailed set of hypotheses 
on which my model is based before attacking alleged details of 
treatment which are not to be found anywhere in my CIBA 
Foundation publication. I conclude that Dr Chari’s quotations of 
authorities are as irrelevant to the validity of my model as his 
criticisms of presumptive details of treatment which I have not 
published. 

(6) Dr Chari makes it appear as if I sanctioned automatically 
every opinion which Dr Pirie expresses. I approved of some of his 
statements, but not automatically of those which Dr Chari quotes. 
Pirie’s argument could hardly be taken as an argument against the 
construction of biochemical models. Even if we are ignorant about 
many facts we may at all times attempt to correlate the meagre 
data which we possess. In biology and psychology in fact we 
possess very many data but there is a recognized lack of suitable 
models. Cyberneticists have recognized this and they are attempt- 
ing to fill this gap. I do not think that Dr Chari’s quotations from 
Pirie or any other source will seriously influence cyberneticists. 
There have been too many a priori arguments throughout the 
history of science and most, if not all of them, have proved to be 
useless. 

(7) If 1 have criticized Professors Broad and Price it is because I 
think that some of their physical arguments are mistaken. They 
are based on models that were fashionable long ago but are no 
longer dominant. We now realize that many things are possible 
which Broad’s arguments, based on classical physics, thought to be 
impossible. Far from giving a ‘cavalier dismissal’ of ‘responsible’ 

1 Tn my Ciba Foundation paper I stated on p. 57 that ‘An M-field may 
act as a slight perturbation field which changes the transition probabilities 
of the molecular fields.’ This, of course, does not imply that perturbation 
methods are necessarily used. For instance my analogy could be based on 
the exact methods employed by Moyal and Bartlett or on the use of 


variational procedures. In any case in the full presentation of my model 
transition probabilities are postulated and not derived. 
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philosophers I have criticized their views in great detail in one of 
my two manuscripts which will be published in due course. It 
i3 not axiomatic that when philosophers talk about physics that 
they are still ‘responsible’, they must be judged on the merits of 
their arguments and not by prestige suggestion. 
My impression is that Dr Chari’s letter has no constructive 
elements. It is an attempt to stifle new models on a priori grounds. 
His arguments, far from being helpful or valid, strike me as ir- 
relevant. ‘There have been many similar arguments in the past, 
whenever a new model was proposed. My advice to the readers of 
your Journal is to wait for the full publication of my manuscripts. 
G. D. WassERMANN 
Department of Mathematics, 
King’s College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Srir,—On reading the article in the last issue of the Journal 
(39, 1957, 157-64) by Fisk and West, it seemed to this reader that 
the results discovered by the majority-vote analysis and attributed 
to ESP cross influences among the subjects may have been due to 
a non-ESP effect, namely the multiple-calling or ‘stacking’ effect. 

The majority-vote method, introduced by Fisk and West (Journ. 
S.P.R., 38, 1956, 320-9) is an easy and ingenious way of assessing 
the guesses made by several subjects against only one target card 
or series. It by-passes the danger that the stacking effect may 
contribute to the results by simply reducing the guesses made by 
all the subjects against a particular card to one guess. 

Hence, if there are five subjects whose guesses for the first card 


are 3, 8, 8, 8 and g the majority-vote guess would be ‘8’. For the — 
purposes of this assessment, the situation is identical to the one 


where all five guesses are ‘8’. 

This treatment of the data may, of course, result in the loss of 
some correct guesses. However, it is only possible to assess the 
scores of the subjects individually as evidence of ESP when the 


degree of similarity of the guesses made by the several subjects is 


taken into account as by the method due to Dr T. N. E. Greville 
(see Dr J. G. Pratt’s paper in the Journal of Parapsychology, 1954, 


18, 37-40). Otherwise some of the hits may mistakenly be — 


attributed to ESP. Assume, for instance, that most of the sub- 


jects make their guesses in the evening after supper at about eight — 


o'clock. ‘This fact may cause them to begin with the guess ‘8’, so 


that we have a non-ESP cause which creates a tendency for the © 


five subjects to call ‘8’. Considering each call individually, we may 

seem to have five ‘hits’ if the first card is an ‘8.’ Of course, the 

probability that the target series will a/so begin with this number is 
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still one in 12 (with clock-card packs). Hence the odds are 12 to 
one against chance that the guesses of the subjects taken together 
(that is, reduced to one guess) will correspond to the target card 
in question. 
If there are stacking effects in the guesses of the subjects this 
will mean that these guesses will tend to correspond with each 
other. In other words, we should expect to find several ‘majority 
votes’ as in fact Fisk and West did. If there is also a significant 
correlation (positive or negative) between these ‘majority votes’ 
and the actual card order, then we also have evidence for ESP ; 
but only if there is such a correlation. 

In the experimental series recently reported by Fisk and West, 
there appears only to be the former type of effect and not the latter. 

W. G. ROLL 

The Parapsychology Laboratory, 
Duke University, 
N. Carolina, U.S.A. 


S1r,—In our last-reported series using the majority vote method 
of assessment we found that certain targets appeared to be associ- 
ated with a majority of some particular incorrect call. Dr Roll very 

rightly points out that this effect could be produced by stacking, 
and therefore should not be regarded as providing evidence for 
ESP: 

On the other hand, stacking may not be the explanation, and as 
we were searching about for clues for further investigation it was 
right to speculate about other possibilities. ‘The fact that the 
guesses were equalized and that the twelve targets were re- 
arranged every day over a period of sixty-six days limits the scope 

‘for stacking. Since receiving Dr Roll’s letter, we have taken a 
majority vote trial by trial, and produced a contingency table 
(similar to Table III in our paper) that is not subject to the 
stacking effect. The figures are too small to show overall signi- 
ficance, but it is noteworthy, on examining the six cell positions 
that in Table III contained the six highest values, that five out of 
these six cells in the new table contain values well above the 
average. While falling far short of proof of any particular inter- 
pretation, hints like this seem to make it worthwhile to pursue the 
investigation on the lines we suggested. 

G. W. Fisk 

D. J. WEsT 
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ERRATUM 


WE regret that Professor Dr Gustav A. Schwaiger’s name was 
misspelt in the March issue of the Fournal (p. 215). Dr Schwaiger 
is a Professor of Physics and Scientific Director of the Vienna 
Broadcasting Station. 


RESEARCH NOTES 


Dr A. R. G. OWEN of Cambridge has kindly furnished the follow- 
ing information of a piece of research which he undertook at the 
Council’s request : 

The purpose is, in the first instance, to repeat, with new subjects 
as a control, a telepathy experiment of T. H. Hall using progressive 
guessing of the colour, suit, and value (high or low) of ordinary 
playing cards, there being in all eight possibilities within the special 
packs used. Should high-scoring subjects be found it is hoped to 
test them more extensively. The pairs of subjects tested have been 
selected partly on the basis of family or other close relationship. 
The work is still in progress. 


THE WILLIAM McDOUGALL AWARD 


The second William McDougall Award ($1000) for distin- 
guished work in parapsychology, established in June 1957 by the 
Parapsychology Laboratory, Duke University, has been awarded 
jointly to G, W. Fisk and D. J. West. 
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